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Letter 


from the 


Editor 


Marlene Gross 


ast week, on one of my frequent shuttle bus 

rides, I was drawn into a conversation with the 

woman sitting next to me. This woman, who 
seemed to be about my age, began by asking me 
whether I was a student at Concordia, or a member of 
the faculty or staff. The question did not strike me as 
unusual and I went on to say that I was the coordina- 
tor of the New Student Programme, and that I was also 
a member of the part-time faculty. 

As we chatted, it occurred to me that the simple 
question which opened our conversation really high- 
lighted one of the things which makes Concordia so 
unique. There I was, a woman who might fairly be 
called “middle-aged”, being asked whether I was at the 
University as a student or an employee. I could easily 
have been either. My age was not a clear give away. 

As it turned out, my seat partner was a new faculty 
member, recently arrived from another Canadian uni- 
versity, one located in a relatively small Ontario town. 
She was quite struck by the diversity of the student 
population at Concordia, so unlike what she had been 
accustomed to. For one thing, she explained, at her 
previous university all the new students were of a sim- 
ilar age and most shared a common background in 
terms of their prior education and life experience. One 
of the things she loved about Concordia was the fact 
that the students in her classes were as likely to be 19 
years old and coming to university directly from 
CEGEP, as 59 years old and returning to study after 
many years in the workforce or at home raising a fam- 
ily. I am quite certain that, had we been on that 
Ontario campus, she would not have entertained the 
possibility that I was a student, and her opening 
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question to me would probably have been “Do you 
work here, or is one of your children attending this 
university?” 

The diversity within the Concordia student body is 
not limited to age. This new faculty member was also 
struck by the fact that her students, like the general 
student population of the University, represented an 
amazing variety of cultural and linguistic groups, and 
she also noted that there were several students in her 
classes who had learning or physical disabilities. All 
this wonderful diversity, she went on to say, lent an 
incredible richness to the educational experience 
inside her classrooms. Each and every student had a 
different perspective, a different experience, a differ- 
ent reality — all of which could be shared and used to 
interpret the material she was teaching. 

We both agreed that we were very lucky to be a part 
of a university where there exists such diversity 
among its student population. We acknowledged that 
in our courses and other interactions with students, 
this diversity meant that we had as much opportunity 
to learn from the students as they had to learn from us, 
or from each other. 

University is a place where you encounter new 
ideas and new ways of looking at the world. 
University is a place to grow, both as a social and 
intellectual being. This growth is intensified at a uni- 
versity like Concordia because you are exposed to 
people whose backgrounds, knowledge, and experi- 
ences are so different from your own. These opportu- 
nities for growth are as real for the students as they are 
for the faculty and staff. There is truly no place quite 
as exciting and rewarding to be. 


Towards a 


Post-September I | 


@ ®@ & 
Spirituality 
by Peter Coté 
Campus Ministry 


hat would a spirituality look like that reflects the 
VV esses of the terrible events of September 

11 in the United States when thousands of inno- 
cent people were killed in what was, arguably, the worst sin- 
gle terrorist attack in the history of humanity? Defining the 
attack itself as “ground zero”, as the media has come to 
refer to the World Trade Center in New York, how do we 
move forward incorporating that horrible reality into a new 
world view and spiritual framework? 

The first question to ask is “Why a spirituality?” What 
does spirituality mean? A simple dictionary definition is 
useless. The following is my personal definition of what 
spirituality means: 

Spirituality is a way of being in the world, a way which 
orients you and gives your life meaning and direction. A 
spirituality can be authentic or inauthentic in this sense. Is 
your orientation centered selfishly on yourself—is it ulti- 
mately harmful to yourself and others—does it disregard the 
well-being of those around and beyond you? Or does it 
involve you in the world around you in ways that both 
affirm the goodness of your own life, as well as the lives of 
others? 

A spirituality can have as its starting point, and funda- 
mental principle, a faith in God or not. All human beings are 
inherently spiritual. We strive to understand the world 
around us in ways that take us beyond ourselves—connect 
us to all of humanity and the created universe, and through 
which we ultimately see ourselves as part of a larger whole 
with purpose and direction. 

An authentic spirituality is one which orients you in a 
positive, life-giving and life-affirming way to the world 
around you, which respects yourself and is caring to others. 
It recognizes that there is a reality that is greater than and 
beyond yourself. You can call this reality God, or Truth, or 
Love, or Justice, or the reality of the unity and goodness of 
all creation. It is ultimately about seeing and celebrating 
your interconnectedness with all humanity. 

What are some of the values and emotional responses 
that have been expressed throughout the world in the wake 
of the terrorist attacks of September 11? 

First there is the horror at the death and destruction, and 
the grief and loving compassion for all those who have died 
and continue to suffer, as well as the sincere desire, indeed 


the need, to help in some way. Then there is the anger which 
can manifest itself in many ways: One is the firm resolve 
that justice must be done, but then there are also the expres- 
sions of hatred and intolerance and the calls for vengeance. 
As these feelings have spread through our societies, 
many have called for another way. In response to the expres- 
sions of hatred and intolerance there has been a conscious 
effort on the part of many to react with kindness to those 
unjustly blamed for the actions of a band of terrorists. And 
beyond this there is a worldwide effort to focus on the need 
for understanding between peoples, reconciliation, and 
peaceful resolutions to situations of injustice. In the face of 
manifest evil one can choose to respond with equivalent 
evil, or one 

can turn 


from the cycle 
of violence and 
embrace the way 
of peaceful and 
non-violent 


discourse. 
It is easy to see 
how the positive, life- 
affirming elements of the 
above can be incorporated into 
a post-September 1|1 spirituality. It 
would look something like this: 
An orientation which is committed to peace- 
ful and non-violent discourse, 
respect and tolerance in our attitudes towards 
others, 
learning from such horrible acts of violence, 
healing the hatreds in our hearts, and in our 
communities, 
seeking justice where injustice exists, 
resolving that justice, not vengeance, be done. 


Come to think of it, such a spirituality has always been 
relevant, only now more so.** 
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The following is the text of the keynote 
speech delivered by Dr. Boisvert at 
Discover Concordia Orientation Fall 
2001. 

t is a very real pleasure for me to 
add my words of welcome to those 

of the Rector and the student lead- 
ers, and to wish you every success as 
you embark on what will undoubtedly 
be one of the more exciting—and 
memorable—adventures of your life. 
Sitting here this morning, you proba- 
bly feel terribly overwhelmed by the 
whole thing, and perhaps more than a 
little intimidated. Don’t worry—it’s 
perfectly natural. All of us, myself 
included, get a little nervous when it 
comes to making a big change in our 
lives. And this one no doubt feels real- 
ly huge. Actually, it’s not. It just 


A Tale of Discovery 


Dr. Donald Boisvert, Dean of Students 


d’universités dans ce vaste monde — 
ou du moins, dans ce grand pays. 
Donc, merci d’étre venus ici, a 
Concordia. C’est un bon choix. Nous 
espérons que vos prochaines années 
avec nous vous apporteront toutes les 
réussites possibles, qu’elles soient 
académiques, professionnelles, ou 
méme sur le plan personnel. Vous étes 
ici chez-vous, et nous voulons que 
cette communauté universitaire devi- 
enne pour vous un centre d’ apprentis- 
sage et d’épanouissement a tous les 
niveaux. 

Tout nouveau début comporte une 
part de crainte. C’est tout a fait nor- 
mal, et il ne faut pas penser que vous 
étes une exception si vous vous posez 
un tas de questions ici ce matin. Notre 
role, 4 mes collégues et 4 moi, c’est de 


When you walk across the 
stage at your convocation... 
you'll be amazed at how 
much you’ve changed. 


seems like that. When you walk 
across the stage at your convocation 
three or four years from now, you'll 
be amazed at how much you’ve 
changed, and you'll look back at the 
person you are today with an affec- 
tionate smile of disbelief. Try to see 
this as the beginning of a trip that 
you’ve wanted to take and have prom- 
ised yourself for a long, long time. It’s 
exciting, but also a little unsettling. 
Enjoy the feeling. You know that 
things will be just fine. 

Bienvenue a Concordia. Nous 
sommes vraiment fiers que vous ayez 
choisi de venir étudier ici. Nous 
savons trés bien qu’il y a beaucoup 


x 


vous aider a trouver des réponses, 
pour que vous vous sentiez un peu 
moins seuls, et un peu plus stirs de 
vous-mémes. Au courant de la 
journée, vous allez entendre plusieurs 
personnes vous transmettre de I’infor- 
mation et vous donner quelques bons 
conseils. Vous allez découvrir, en les 
écoutant, que les choses ne sont pas 
aussi difficiles qu’elles en ont I’air, et 
que tout finit par tomber en place. 

So, you feel a bit nervous, and it’s 
O.K. To reassure you, let me share 
with you the story of a student I once 
knew and still know quite well. In 
many ways, he was typical of what 
most new students are like, even 
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himself, but 
not really as informed as he thinks he 
is, enthusiastic, yet a bit worried— 
eager to begin something new, but 
hoping that it won’t be too disorient- 
ing. 

This student—we’ll call him 
Felix—came to Loyola College 
(which, as you know, is one of our 
two founding institutions) exactly 
thirty years ago, in 1971. He came 
from an all-boys boarding school in 
the States. He had not seen much of 
the world—a little over protected, you 
might say. He was accepted at Loyola 
because he wanted a good liberal arts 
school, and the Jesuits had a reputa- 
tion for providing just that. He was 
lost—didn’t know Montreal, or even 
where Loyola was. When he came the 
first time to seek admission, he was so 
confused that he got off the bus at 
some other campus on Sherbrooke 
Street—you know, the other place— 
and walked all the way to Loyola. 
Very sad indeed! He was somewhat 
lost and confused, the poor kid. 

Being self-reliant, Felix thought he 
could cope with it all. In his first year 
at Loyola (actually, it was second year 
of CEGEP), he did not really seek out 
the kind of advising he needed. He 
thought he simply needed to read the 
calendar, and all would be revealed. 
As a result, and because he thought he 
needed a science course, he found 
himself registered in an introductory 
biology class which he just hated, and 
where his marks were dangerously 
close to failure. By the time he decid- 
ed he wanted “out of” this course, he 
was too late in terms of the drop dead- 


line. He was told that the regulations 
had changed and he had not needed a 
science course in the first place. Felix 
was not happy, but he was stuck. 
Luckily, he received a 50 as a final 
mark—not very good, but enough to 
pass by the skin of his teeth. Lesson 
number one: Felix knew that he 
should’ve spoken to someone who 
understood the academic ropes and 
could direct him. He would not have 
wasted a whole year in a course he 
didn’t like, and almost failed. 

That first year, Felix didn’t do very 
much apart from go to class—and 
even then, not always. He spent a 
great deal of time in the cafeteria, 
drinking cheap coffee, smoking, and 
fine tuning his card playing skills. He 
also picked up some other unhealthy 
habits. This was the early seventies, 
after all. Increasingly, Felix felt bored 
at Loyola. He didn’t feel connected. 
Near the end of the second semester, 
Felix, quite coincidentally, managed 
to team up with some other students 
studying French, and they decided to 
reactivate the departmental student 
association. It was a fun time—grass- 
roots student politics, parties, parties 
and more parties, with the occasional 
wine-and-cheese thrown in to appeal 
to the more highbrow professors in 
the department. Felix started feeling 
that he belonged at Loyola. Lesson 
number two: Felix discovered that 
being involved made a real difference 
to how he felt about Loyola, and that, 
in turn, made him feel better about 
himself and why he was in school. It 
gave him focus. 

Felix was a bit of a rabble-rouser 
back then. The whole nine-yards sev- 
enties thing: long hair, unkempt 
beard, bell-bottoms and sandals, a 
mouth that wouldn’t quit. 

In his first year at university (he 
had decided to major in sociology), 
Felix got upset with the Loyola 
Students’ Association because he 
thought they were a bunch of incom- 
petent yahoos. He even wrote a nasty 
letter about them to the Loyola News, 
the forerunner of today’s Link. Well, 
as cliché as it might sound, that letter 


was literally a turning point in his life. 
The student president asked to see 
him, and even offered him a job as 
one of his vice-presidents. That shut 
Felix up. He also learned an important 
political lesson in the process, some- 
thing about co-opting the enemy. So, 
lesson number three: Making your 
feelings known and getting involved 
can change things. That, after all, was 
partly why Felix had come to univer- 
sity in the first place. He was discov- 
ering that education was much more 
than simply what happened in the 
classroom. 


influential scholar, or engineer, or 
artist, or businessman, or even 
politician. 

I do a lot of different things as 
Dean of Students. Most importantly, 
I make sure you have the services 
and programs you need to support 
your academic success as students. I 
am responsible for the proper func- 
tioning of areas in Student Services 
such as Financial Aid & Awards, 
Health Services, Counselling & 
Development, the various offices 
under Advocacy & Support Services, 
Residence and so on. These are all 


Thou shalt read, read, read. 
Read everything, and, 

yes, there is a lot of it out 
there, whether on paper or 
in electronic form. 


Over time, Felix became heavily 
involved in student government. He 
eventually became student president, 
and graduated with his B.A., with dis- 
tinction. He went on to graduate 
school, did a variety of things...and, 
lo and behold, found himself back at 
Concordia some time later working in 
the Dean of Students’ Office at 
Loyola. He’s been kicking around 
Concordia for more than twenty years 
now in a variety of positions. He loves 
the place—just can’t get away. And so 
he stands in front of you today to tell 
you that it was all worth it. Some of 
you, of course, had it all figured out 
sometime back. Yes, I’m Felix...or 
rather, Felix is my brother’s name, 
I’m just borrowing it. Lesson number 
four: Take it from Donald, sticking 
with it can bring you places you never 
thought you’d be. That’s what makes 
it all worthwhile. Ultimately, things 
do fall into place, sometimes more 
beautifully than you ever thought they 
would. And who knows, sitting 
out there among you today might 
be Concordia’s next Dean of 
Students...or its Rector...or some 


there, funded by your fees, to help 
you make the most of your education, 
to give you the support you need, and 
to free you from some of the material 
concerns you might have in order to 
allow you to devote your full energies 
to learning. We take our responsibili- 
ties very seriously. Your ongoing suc- 
cess as students is also our success. 
When you feel a bit overwhelmed 
about being a student, or you don’t 
know where to look for help or are 
going through a difficult time, don’t 
be afraid to turn to us for help and 
encouragement, or maybe simply for 
a shoulder to lean on. 

Sometimes, part of my job entails 
helping students who have reached a 
crisis point with the University’s 
bureaucratic machine, or who are in 
serious trouble for other reasons. I 
won’t hide it from you. Concordia is a 
very big place, there are lots of rules 
and regulations, and you can’t always 
get away with things, try as you may. 
Sometimes, the machine does bite 
back. So, let me give you a few useful 
tips for survival at Concordia—and 
perhaps in life in general—things I’ve 
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learned from my experience as a stu- 
dent and from working here. I call 
them the “Dean’s Three 
Commandments”. 

Commandment number one: Thou 
shalt read, read, read. Read every- 
thing, and, yes, there is a lot of it out 
there, whether on paper or in electron- 
ic form. Believe me, information is 
power. The more you know about 
what makes this place tick, the better 
off you'll be. Whether you choose to 
believe me or not, everything you 
need to know is out there somewhere, 
either in some brochure or in virtual 
reality land. There are no information 


nuanced view of life. Reading is good 
for the soul. 

Commandment number two: Thou 
shalt not try to go it alone when thou 
art going through a difficult time. If 
you are anything like me, when things 
get a bit rough, you would rather 
buckle under and just steer on your 
own through the choppy waters. 
Sometimes, one can manage this quite 
well. Often, though, it doesn’t always 
work out so neatly...or so easily. We 
all need others to help us when life 
gets a bit overwhelming. As students, 
each of you will have a variety of 
demands placed on you: schoolwork, 


A university education is a 
lifelong investment on 


your part. 


secrets. Read the calendar, and espe- 
cially the section that applies to your 
program. You don’t want to get caught 
short on credits when it comes to 
graduation. Read the rules on academ- 
ic behaviour, and read the Code of 
Rights & Responsibilities. Know 
what’s expected of you as a member 
of this community. Read your course 
outlines. Know what your professors 
require of you by way of learning and 
of performance. Read the assigned 
readings for your courses. They are 
meant to enhance your learning. I 
wish I had read more of them when I 
was a student. Read the student press 
and the University paper. Get a bal- 
anced view of reality. Finally, read for 
your own pleasure. Though you may 
think this bit of advice is crazy in light 
of all the other reading you will be 
required to do, it will keep you 
focussed on your own needs, and 
renew your spirit. Reading for pleas- 
ure keeps you sane about things. It 
reminds you that there is a much 
wider world beyond school, places 
where extraordinary things happen to 
ordinary people. Reading helps you 
understand others. It makes you a 
more rounded person; it gives you a 
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part-time jobs, boyfriend or girlfriend, 
or both. Perhaps some of you are par- 
ents with young children. Or perhaps 
you are or will be struggling with a 
variety of personal and financial 
issues, you are dealing with health 
issues, or with coming out, or with 
lots of stress generally. Perhaps all 
those papers, class notes, exams and 
readings have finally taken their toll 
on you. Whatever you do, reach out. It 
could be simply a friend you turn to, 
or an understanding and sympathetic 


for moral support. Reaching out is a 
way of reaching into yourself. We all 
need the strength and affectionate 
support of others. 

Finally, and most importantly, 
commandment number three: thou 
shalt be passionate about what thou 
studies. The experience of a universi- 
ty education will change you, as 
indeed it should. You are taking the 
first step in a voyage of discovery. 
Remember that it is a voyage. You 
may find out, at some point in the trip, 
that you want to change the itinerary. 
You may realize, as you discover 
more about yourself and all that 
Concordia has to give you, that you 
would really rather be studying some- 
thing else, something you never even 
considered before. We ask you to 
choose a field of study when you first 
come here, but you aren’t tied to it. 
You can change your mind. In fact, 
you can change it more than once, 
though you shouldn’t do it every other 
week. You may find that the program 
you selected is a perfect fit, or that, 
while the field is interesting, it isn’t 
exactly what you had in mind, that 
you really prefer philosophy, or biolo- 
gy, or the fine arts to sociology, 
accounting, or civil engineering, for 
example. It could be that one of your 
electives is in a field that really turns 
you on. Or, you may want to combine 
two fields of study. You certainly 
won't be the first student to change 


A final piece of advice: get 
involved in something 
outside of class. 


faculty member, or one of the dedicat- 
ed professionals who are here at the 
University to assist you in a variety of 
ways. Do not be afraid to ask for help. 
When life overwhelms us, we need 
others to help us put things in per- 
spective, to help us see clearly 
through all the fog. You will be a far 
more successful student—and_per- 
son—if you know when to turn to oth- 
ers for advice, or counsel, or simply 


your mind after entering school, nor 
will you be the last. If this happens, by 
all means carefully explore your 
options with those who can help you 
make sense of it all. 

A university education is a lifelong 
investment on your part. You will be 
spending three or four years of your 
life here. Choose wisely. It’s never a 
good idea to study something you dis- 
like simply because you think it might 


get you a better job. You will regret it 
at some point. Remember, learning is 
much more than mastering a field of 
study; it is also finding out about 
yourself, discovering what makes you 
tick—what your passion is—and then 
finding that perfect fit. Be passionate 
about what you study. You’ll be hap- 
pier in the long run. There’s an old 
saying which goes something like 
this: “Be passionate about what you 
do, and you'll never work a day in 
your life.” Not that you won’t have 
a job, of course. Rather, what you 
do will be a pleasure as opposed to a 
burden. 

A final piece of advice: get 
involved in something outside of 
class. You’d be surprised at how much 
you'll learn because of it. Besides, it 


looks very good on your C.V. when it 
comes to the job search after gradua- 
tion. From all the letters of reference 
that I write, I can tell you that employ- 
ers tend to look much more 
favourably on students who have done 
something other than study hard and 
pull off a high GPA, though that is 
important. Extracurricular involve- 
ment shows that you can work with 
others in support of a cause, and that 
you believe in giving to the communi- 
ty. It shows that you are a multidi- 
mensional person. 

I’m fairly confident that, in the 
process of discovering Concordia and 
all that we can offer you, you will also 
come to find out a great deal about 
yourself. And that, finally, is what 
education is really all about. “Know 


thyself,’ as the Greek philosopher 
Socrates said so many centuries ago. 
As you can see, things haven’t really 
changed all that much in more than 
two thousand years. 

So, sit back, relax, and enjoy. Yes, 
you'll work hard, and yes, you’ll be 
discouraged at times. But, you will 
also have lots of fun and moments of 
sheer happiness and elation. The big 
adventure, the same adventure that 
generations of students before you 
have enjoyed, is about to begin. Be 
sure you make it a memorable one. 

Merci, et bonne chance. Thank 
you, and best of luck. * 


Missed Discover Concordia Orientation in the Fall? No problem. 


ew students who were unable to attend Discover Concordia Orientation last Fall are 
welcome to sign up for the Discover Concordia Orientation planned for January 4, 2002. 


See the New Student Programme web site at www.concordia.ca/newstudent for details, or contact the New Student 


Programme Office at 848-4330. 
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by Owen Moran, 
Health Educator, Health Services 


ere’s a task: Someone asks you to take a piece of 
eo paper and write down a description of yourself. Not 

so tough, eh? This description would probably 
include a physical description as well as emotional quali- 
ties, values, morals, beliefs, habits, behaviours and more. In 
writing this description, you would probably: use rational 
thought to arrive at a final self-portrait. 

Now for the second part of the task. That same person 
asks you to take another piece of paper and write down what 
you feel about your self-portrait. This may be more difficult. 
This time, you need to concentrate on feelings and 
emotions rather than on rational thoughts. 

This task illustrates how we see ourselves, and how we 
feel about how we see ourselves. How we see ourselves is 
called our self-concept. How we feel about how we see our- 
selves is called self-esteem. In essence, it is an individual’s 
picture of his or her worth. People with high self-esteem 
accept themselves as valuable and worthy individuals with 
strengths and limitations. They also feel positive about their 
perception of themselves. People with low self-esteem, on 
the other hand, have feelings of worthlessness and lack 
self-respect. 

Self-esteem is a complex concept and it is something that 
develops throughout life. Since self-esteem is a feeling we 
have about ourselves, it is not present at birth. It begins to 
develop when we attain the ability to see ourselves as a 
distinct individual, usually in light of what we think others 
think of us. Early in life these “significant others” are usual- 
ly family members, most notably parents. Significant 
others are people with whom we have extensive and intense 
interactions and whose judgments we consider credible. It 
is not surprising then, to see why our perceptions of how sig- 
nificant others see us influences how we feel about ourselves. 

Although in early childhood the significant others who 
influence our self-esteem are generally our parents, later in 
life other individuals begin to have a greater influence. In 
late childhood and adolescence our schoolteachers become 
individuals who contribute to our self-esteem by providing 
feedback on our abilities and performance. In adolescence, 
peers and friends become important people in our lives, 
sometimes more important than our family, and as such they 
exert influence on how we feel about ourselves. As we move 
beyond school and into the workforce, what co-workers and 
bosses think about us affects how we feel about ourselves. 
And, of course, the role models that we choose throughout 
our lives have qualities which we would like in ourselves. 
This can also influence our self-esteem. 
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Self-Esteem 
and Your Health 


How Is Your Self- 
Esteem? 

Take This Quiz to 
Find Out. 


The following is a scale used pa— 
evaluate self-esteem. For each of the following questions, 
indicate, in the space provided, if the statement is “like 
me” or “unlike me”. 

___1. L often wish I were someone else. 

___2. I find it very hard to talk in front of a group. 

___3. There are lots of things about myself I’d change 
if I could. 

___4. I can make up my mind without too much 
trouble. 

__5. I’m a lot of fun to be with. 

___6. I get upset easily at home. 

___7. It takes me a long time to get used to anything 
new. 

___8. I’m popular with people my own age. 

___9. My family expects too much of me. 

___10. My family usually considers my feelings. 

___11. 1 give in very easily. 

___12. It’s pretty tough to be me. 

___13. Things are all mixed up in my life. 

___14. Other people usually follow my ideas. 

___15. I have a low opinion of myself. 

___16. There are many times when Id like to leave 

home. 

___17. I often feel upset about the work that I do. 

___18. I’m not as good-looking as most people. 

___19. If I have something to say, I usually say it. 

___20. My family understands me. 

___21. Most people are better liked than I am. 

___22. I usually feel as if my family is pushing me. 

___23. I often get discouraged at what I am doing. 

___24. Things usually don’t bother me. 

___25. I can’t be depended upon. 


Scoring: Give yourself one point each if you answered 
“like me” to questions 4, 5, 8, 10, 14, 19, 20 and 24. Give 
yourself one point each if you answered “unlike me” to 
questions 1°23, 6.7, 9):115125135 15,16,.17518;:215 22; 
23 and 25. The higher your score the more positive your 
self-esteem. After you have calculated your score, review 
the questions and identify areas that contribute negatively 
towards your self-esteem. These can be areas to focus 
upon in seeking to enhance your self-esteem. 


What Is the Link Between 
Self-Esteem and Health? 

A high level of self-esteem is a critical component of 
well-being. Many studies have looked at self-esteem and 
how it relates to physical, psychological and emotional 
health. The findings of these studies indicate that individu- 
als who have a sense of high self-regard: 

@ tend to be better students 

@ show less depression 

@ have better physical health 

@ value independence 

@ welcome competition 

® enjoy better social relationships 
@ are less bothered by anxiety 

@ expect more success 

In general, these people appear to be content, competent 
and well-adjusted. Although an individual’s level of self- 
esteem establishes itself by early adulthood, it is not resist- 
ant to change. In fact, self-esteem can vary on a daily basis. 
Therefore, self-esteem can be increased considerably 
through small increments over a longer period of time. The 
following are strategies that individuals can use to slowly 
build self-esteem. Keep in mind that it takes people years to 
reach the level of self-esteem that they currently possess, 
and it could take years for it to change. 


Here Are a Few Things That You Can Do to 
Enhance Your Self-Esteem 


Move towards an internal locus of control 

Some individuals believe that they are not responsible 
for the things that happen to them and instead attribute this 
to some ‘outside’ force or event. These people have what is 
called an external locus of control. On the other hand, peo- 
ple who believe that they have considerable control over 
their destiny possess an internal locus of control. Those with 
an external locus of control tend to experience feelings of 
helplessness, which decreases self-esteem. Individuals with 
an internal locus of control tend to experience feelings of 
empowerment, which increases self-esteem. When faced 
with a situation where you believe you have no control, 
explore various ways of handling the situation which could 
lead to positive outcomes. Ask others what they have done 
in similar situations and how it worked out. Also, ask them 
what they would have done differently. Make a plan and put 
it in motion. Take risks. If the outcome was not what you 
expected, ask yourself what you could have done different- 
ly and how it would have affected the outcome. 


Try to use positive and active language 

The words we use are indicators of feelings and beliefs. 
Negative and passive talk (things being done to you rather 
than you doing things) are indicators of low self-esteem. 
Become aware of the language you use. If your speech con- 


tains many negative words make a concentrated effort to use 
positive statements. Also, look for passive statements in 
your speech such as “It made me angry” or “I had to”. These 
statements can easily be made in the active voice. “I became 
angry” and “I chose to” are statements which display much 
more active participation in one’s life. 


Increase your feelings of self-efficacy 

Self-efficacy is the belief an individual has that he or she 
has the abilities or skills to reach a goal. This goal can be 
just about anything. Studies have found that people with 
high self-efficacy ratings also have high self-esteem ratings. 
Therefore, setting goals and achieving them can increase 
self-esteem. On the other hand, setting goals and not achiev- 
ing them to your satisfaction can be a blow to self-esteem. 
So how can we increase our feelings of self-efficacy in 
order to increase self-esteem? One way is to set realistic and 
achievable goals. If you set yourself up for something that 
you feel is too difficult then you are likely to fail. Instead, 
start with some small goals (but not too easy) that you know 
you will probably achieve. As you achieve these you will 
feel a greater sense of self-efficacy. Progressively set goals 
that will be more difficult to achieve (but not too difficult). 
As these goals are realized you may begin to feel more con- 
fident in your skills and abilities and this will contribute to 
greater self-esteem. 


Focus on strengths and work on limitations 

We all have strengths and we all have limitations. Those 
with a high level of self-esteem can identify their strengths 
and are confident of them. They also realize that they have 
limitations. Therefore, another way to increase self-esteem 
is to identify your strengths and use them whenever possi- 
ble. Also, identify what you consider a weakness in yourself 
and start working on changing this so that it can become a 
strength. The more strengths you can identify and use, the 
better you will feel about yourself. 


Visualize 

People with low self-esteem see themselves negatively. 
One way to obtain a more positive image of yourself is to 
visualize one. To do this, you should find a place where you 
can relax comfortably. Close your eyes and create a positive 
image of yourself using your strengths. We all have 
strengths which we can maximize during visualization. Be 
careful not to visualize someone else who you would like to 
be. Rather, see yourself in a positive light with all your 
strengths, and incorporate new ones you are developing. 
Doing this regularly may help you see yourself in a more 
positive way. Also, visualization can create strong, positive 
expectations which can become self-fulfilling. 

If you would like help in improving your self-esteem and 
want to achieve a high level of health, please visit Health 
Services. We can help you identify how low self-esteem 
could be affecting your health, and guide you if additional 
resources are required.** 
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Most Out of 
University 


by Nick Gazzola 
Counsellor, Counselling and Development 


this” you may be right. Many students who drop out of 

university do so not for academic reasons, but because 
they do not enjoy the experience of pursuing a university 
education. But why is the university experience so reward- 
ing for some students, and so disappointing for others? 
Simply stated, there is a difference between attending class- 
es and getting involved in university life. Students who 
become actively involved in their education and in universi- 
ty life are more likely to pursue their degree to completion 
and enjoy their university experience. 


Students who 
become actively 
involved in their 
education and in 
university life are 
more likely to 
pursue their degree 
to completion 
and enjoy their 
university 
experience. 


f you’re thinking, “There must be more to university than 


How Can I Make the Most Out of University? 

One challenge that may help you enjoy your university 
experience is to learn to motivate yourself. Many students 
complain that they “don’t have any motivation” and refer to 
themselves as “lazy”. The problem with this is that motiva- 
tion is not a static concept. Rather, you are responsible for 
motivating yourself. As for being lazy, there’s no such thing. 
Think of it this way—when you “feel lazy” you are more 
motivated to, say, watch television rather than do your 
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Making the 


homework. 

If you made it to university, chances are you already have 
a particular type of motivation, namely, external motivation. 
We are subjected to this on a regular basis at work and in 
school. Essentially, external motivation is doing something 
in order to receive a reward or to avoid punishment. For 
example, if you decide, “I will study hard so that I get an 
A”, then you are practicing external motivation. Although it 
is important to work toward achieving externally motivated 
goals, you will enjoy your experiences more if you are also 
internally motivated. Internal motivation is an energy you 
create for yourself that helps propel you to accomplish your 
tasks. It means you do _ things because 
you enjoy them rather than because you have to. There are 
three aspects that you should consider in order to develop 
internal motivation: (a) choose your activities, (b) relate to 
people, and (c) take responsibility for yourself. 


Choosing 

When you choose what you do and when you do it, you 
most probably will be more satisfied with your experiences. 
When you pick up the newspaper, which section do you nat- 
urally gravitate towards? This section is probably one that is 
more interesting to you, it is a pleasure to read, and you lose 
track of the time when you are reading it. Similarly, in uni- 
versity, it is important for you to choose a program you like, 
courses that are interesting to you, and activities you enjoy. 
If you are having trouble choosing a major or a career path 
which inspires you, make an appointment with a counsellor 
at Counselling and Development and learn how to make 
more meaningful choices. 

Of course, there will always be classes which students 
have to take in order to graduate. While you may not choose 
these classes, you can choose the approach you will take in 
them. When you approach your classes with a sense of dis- 
covery, learning will be more enjoyable than when you 
experience dreadful anticipation for a class. Approach each 
class with a sense of curiosity. Ask yourself, “What did I 
learn? How does that work? What else could it mean? How 
can I apply this new information?” Our colleagues in 
Learning Services would say this means becoming an active 


learner. Approaching your classes and your university expe- 
rience as a process may help you become discovery-orient- 
ed and an active learner. Choosing to enjoy the process and 
approaching classes with a sense of discovery is motivating 
because you allow yourself to be open to new experiences 
and different perspectives. Furthermore, when you allow 
yourself to see things from different points of view, you 
become more creative, and that in turn is quite motivating. 


Relating to Others 

A very important part of enjoying your university expe- 
rience is relating to other students, staff, and professors in 
the University. You can do this in numerous ways, such as 
asking questions in class, talking with classmates, joining 
clubs or organizations, and participating in university 
events. Sharing and connecting with people are ways of 
making yourself a part of this community. Relating to oth- 
ers enriches your experience here, helps you feel more self- 
confident and secure, and increases your resources as a stu- 
dent. Learning happens when you exchange ideas and 
explore concepts with others. In fact, one of the best ways 
to really learn the material you study is to teach it to some- 
one else. This process can help you motivate yourself 
because you gain a sense of mastery over the material. By 
telling others about what you have learned, you are telling 
yourself that you actually know quite a lot and understand it 
well. When you combine wise choices with this type of 
mastery, reinforced through relating, you have two impor- 
tant ingredients of the motivational soup. The missing 
ingredient now is to take responsibility for what your soup 
tastes like! 


Taking Responsibility 

As with all experiences, it really comes down to you. It’s 
up to you to take responsibility for knowing the rules and 
regulations of the University, the important dates set by 
your program requirements, your academic record, and the 
resources available to you. Remember, it’s your experience, 
so how do you want to shape it? When you tell yourself that 


you are responsible for knowing your University and your 
university resources, you are being autonomous. Being 
autonomous is an important part of gaining mastery and 
developing self-confidence as well as trust in your own 
abilities to choose for yourself. Of course, this doesn’t mean 
that you alone are responsible for dealing with any difficul- 
ties you may encounter. It means that you are aware if you 
are experiencing difficulties in some areas of your life, and 
you know there are resources at the University that you may 


Learning happens 
when you exchange 
ideas and explore 
concepts with 
others. 


consult. These include the professional services of the 
Counsellors and Learning Skills Specialists at Counselling 
and Development. Remember, assuming personal responsi- 
bility for your university experience empowers you, and a 
sense of empowerment is extremely motivating. 

If you want your university experience to be exciting and 
rewarding, think about the role you must play in developing 
internal motivation. By choosing a program that suits your 
interests and goals, by interacting with other members of 
the university community, and by taking personal responsi- 
bility for your university experience, you will have what 
you need to achieve success.** 


Counselling and Development 
Sir George Williams Campus 
H 440 

848-3545 

Loyola Campus 

2490 West Broadway 
848-3555 
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by André Gagnon 
Coordinator, Career and Placement Service (CAPS) 


what you will do when you complete your univer- 

sity degree? Will you work in an international 
organization travelling, meeting people, solving problems 
and making an important contribution to society? What 
future career dreams do you have? 

Did you know that dreaming is an essential activity 
behind every creative act? So what do you want to do when 
you grow up? Without a dream there is no plan, no vision, 
no incentive and no motivation. Dreaming is very healthy. It 
frees you and gives you permission to wander off limits. 
What do you want to grow into? What do you see yourself 
doing when you close your eyes, concentrate and smile? 
There is always a dream inside of us. It may be tucked away, 


D 0 you ever take the time to slow down and imagine 


...life is not simply 

about dreaming. It’s 
about making these 
dreams come true. 


but it’s always alive with a sense of purpose. 

Of course life is not simply about dreaming. It’s about 
making these dreams come true. A university degree is a 
passport to many options from which you will need to 
choose. Once a vision is in place, then comes the plan, the 
strategy, the discipline, the efforts, and the courage. Without 
courage, how can we possibly face our fears of success, fail- 
ure, commitment, or rejection? Did you ever think of how 
life would be without fear? We are not in heaven yet! 

The staff at The Career and Placement Service (CAPS) 
will listen to your dreams, and can help you establish a 
career plan, starting with the small steps that will eventual- 
ly make your dreams become reality. For example, if you 
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Making Your 
Dreams Come True 


dream of becoming a con- \@ 
sultant, you can start by finding 
an internship where you can help 
people solve problems. The basic premise of the plan is usu- 
ally simple. Start doing now what you want to do in the 
future. Yes, this often means not getting paid in the begin- 
ning. First you dream, and then you become realistic. 
However, what sustains us in our effort is the dream. No 
dream, no effort. No effort no dream. 

So if your dream is to obtain a university degree, that’s 
great, but what’s next? What will you do when you gradu- 
ate? Many students come to us disappointed after they grad- 
uate. They thought that the deal was to get a degree and that 
the rest would come naturally. There’s nothing too natural 
about being successful. It has more to do with setting goals, 
aiming high, pushing forward, and thriving. It’s true, people 
who don’t focus on what they want are never disappointed, 
but they also never know what they could have achieved. Is 
that the life you want? Probably not! 

We at Career and Placement Service are in the business 
of helping students start working on a career plan—and the 
best time to do this is when you begin university, not when 
you are ready to graduate. Having a dream, setting goals, 
developing a plan, and going after your dream step by 
step—that is what you need to do if you want your dream 
to become reality. That is what we at CAPS are available 
to help you do. So drop by our office and visit our web site 
for more information on our services. Don’t let tomorrow 
take care of itself. Your dreams are precious. Don’t waste 
them! * 


Career and Placement Service (CAPS) 
2070 Mackay, EN 106 (ground floor) 
848-7345 

caps.concordia.ca 
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Develop Good Test- 
Taking Strategies 


by Mary O’Malley 
Coordinator, Student Learning Services 


art of becoming a successful student at university is 

developing good test-taking strategies. That means 

knowing how to prepare and how to be strategic dur- 
ing tests or exams. For many of you, the seeds of effective 
strategies will have been planted during your high school or 
CEGEP years by teachers who gave you good study tips at 
exam time. But in most cases, you have probably let those 
seeds lie dormant as the need for them was not great. 
However, now that you have hit the “big-time league” of 
university, you most certainly need to develop a variety of 
effective learning and study strategies, especially those that 
lead to success on exams. As finals approach, here are three 
good test-taking strategies: 


Test Yourself Before the Exam 

One of the reasons that students blank out during an 
exam is that they haven’t practiced the exam activity before- 
hand. By this I mean that they haven’t answered questions 
using language, or worked on lots of problems or proce- 
dures (under time limits) like those on the exam. Many stu- 
dents study for an exam by reading—reading their class 
notes, reading their text—but that’s not the way to prepare 
for an exam. You should find out what you will have to do 
on the exam (answer detailed multiple choice questions, 
write essays, apply theory to cases, label diagrams, solve 
problems, etc...) and then practice doing this by making up 
your own tests. In this way, you can be sure that the infor- 
mation you need to know is in your head and that you will 
be able to get it out, even under stress. So close up your text- 
books, sit on your notes and find out what’s in your head 
before the exams. 


Plan Your Use of Time During the Exam 
and Respect Your Plan 

At the exam, as soon as you get the question sheet, you 
should plan your attack. During the first few minutes, look 
through the whole exam quickly to identify which questions 
seem easiest for you and check the exam directions. You 
might also jot down beside each question anything that 


comes to mind as 
you look at the 
question, such as 
key words, formulas, 
etc... Then make a time 

plan by allocating the same percentage of time to each ques- 
tion as it is worth in marks. For example, give a question 
worth 10 marks a time limit of 10% of the total time for the 
exam (i.e. 18 minutes if the exam is three hours/180 min- 
utes). 

Start by answering the questions that are easiest for you 
(to build your confidence) and then go on with the others. 
Always respect your time limit for each question. That 
means, if your budgeted time is up and you have not fin- 
ished a problem or essay answer, you should quickly sum- 
marize in point form what else you would do or say if you 
had more time; then move on to the next question, leaving 
space just in case you have time to come back later. In this 
way, you can spend time on every question on the exam, a 
strategy that research shows pays off in marks. 


Control Your Anxiety Before 
and During the Exam 

Both of the previous strategies will help reduce exam 
stress due to performance anxiety and time pressure. In 
addition, you need to keep your thoughts positive (“I know 
a lot about this course and I can do well on the exam’), and 
use a relaxation technique such as deep breathing to reduce 
stress whenever it starts to run away with you. In general, 
try to view exams as a welcome opportunity to show what 
you know and not as a life-threatening situation! 

If you want more information on these strategies or other 
ways to become a smarter test-taker before your finals, 
make an appointment with a Learning Specialist or 
Counsellor (for stress) at Counselling and Development. * 


Counselling and Development 

SGW: Hall 440, 848-3545 

LOY: 2490 West Broadway, 848-3555 
Web site: http://cdev.concordia.ca 
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Te Arts and Science Federation 
of Associations (ASFA) wishes 
to welcome all new students to 
Concordia University. ASFA is a fac- 
ulty-level association that provides 
information and services for all stu- 
dents in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science. Our aim is to encourage and 
facilitate academic, political, and 
social communication between all 
Arts and Science students, as well as 
between ASFA and other university 
bodies. In order to do this, we organ- 
ize and promote activities that enable 
Arts and Science students to meet and 
build a rapport with others. These 
include frosh and orientation activi- 
ties, parties, workshops, a speaker 
series, tutorials, wine-and-cheese 
events, and a number of other get- 
togethers which we hope everyone 
will attend in an effort to get to know 
their fellow students, professors, and 
other members of the Concordia 
University community. 

Being a new student at a large met- 
ropolitan university with more than 
26,000 students can be daunting. 
First-year classes that often number 
200 students, shuttling back and forth 
between the downtown Sir George 
Williams Campus and the Loyola 
Campus, and a demanding course- 
load are just some of the challenges 
that face first-year students. However, 
building new relationships with class- 
mates, student representatives, and 
university personnel can simplify 
and enhance one’s journey through 
university. 

Contrary to what you may have 
heard, your first steps into the univer- 


sity experience need not be intimidat- 
ing. Instead, this can be the beginning 
of a fun and rewarding journey. 
University is a place where you share 
new ideas and new experiences, and 
meet new people—all of which con- 
tribute to your intellectual, personal 
and professional development. The 
friendships and useful contacts that 
you make at university can last you a 
lifetime, and the skills and knowledge 
that you acquire here will be the step- 
ping stones to your future success. 
Use the tools at your disposal to build 


ASFA-Services for Arts 
and Science Students 


by Yasmin Gardaad, Vice-President Internal, 
Arts and Science Federation of Associations 


departmental association can be your 
gateway to these services, and to 
Concordia as a whole. Pass by the 
ASFA office to find out more, or even 
just to meet someone new or ask 
where the phones are located. 

To paraphrase an old saying, all 
work and no play can make anyone 
dull, so keep an eye out for ASFA’s 
upcoming activities, including 
Winterfest (our annual week-long fes- 
tival that includes parties, games, and 
a raffle), our Spring Formal, the 
Canada-wide university Science 


Your departmental 
association and ASFA can 
lighten your load. 


the university experience that you’ve 
always dreamed of. 

As you navigate through the 
semester, mid-terms, papers and final 
exams will start coming your way. 
Your departmental association and 
ASFA can lighten your load. Try mak- 
ing use of our note-taking service and 
exam banks. Need to hook up with a 
tutor or a study group? We can help 
you with that, too. The University also 
provides an extensive network of stu- 
dent services, such as Financial Aid 
and Awards, Career and Placement 
Service, Counselling and 
Development, and Health Services, 
but you may not be sure how to 
approach them. ASFA and your 
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Games, and end-of-term activities. 
Also, if you need information or 
wish to get involved in student life at 
Concordia University, visit your 
department, where members of the 
staff or of the student association can 
provide you with the information you 
require. There are many ways in 
which students can participate in the 
decisions that affect their futures, and 
becoming engaged in ASFA is one of 
them. We look forward to seeing you 
all soon. Thank you, and good luck! * 


ASFA 

Hall Building, H 880-4 

Web site: www.asfaonline.org 
E-mail: asfaonline@lycos.com 


CONMUN-Concordia 
Model United Nations 


by Riccardo Filippone 


CONMUN, Vice-President of Internal Affairs 


t this point in the year, new 
Avs are busy wrapping up 

their first semester, or perhaps 
their first year, at Concordia 
University. Now that your heads have 
stopped spinning from all the adjust- 
ments you’ve had to make, you 
should be ready to take a more active 


simulating the operations of the actu- 
al UN, students role-play as represen- 
tatives of various countries and must 
discuss the dynamics of many of the 
world’s most pressing issues—every- 
thing from warring factions in Africa, 
to economic sanctions in Iraq. 
CONMUN offers new students 


...students from universities 
all over the globe...compete 
in simulations of the 
activities of actual 
ambassadors to the United 


Nations. 


role in student life here at Concordia. 
If this is the case, we would like to 
suggest that you consider joining the 
Concordia Model United Nations 
(CONMUN). 

CONMUN is a student-run organ- 
ization which participates in confer- 
ences throughout North America. 
Essentially, the purpose of Model 
United Nations conferences is to 
allow students from universities all 
over the globe to compete in simula- 
tions of the activities of actual ambas- 
sadors to the United Nations. In 


many benefits. First, if you are a stu- 
dent who is interested in politics or 
international relations in general, 
Model UN conferences can provide a 
great outlet for information on a wide 
variety of topics. In addition to per- 
sonal interest, many of the things 
learned at these conferences can be 
applied to numerous classes at 
Concordia, including skills in public 
speaking and presentation. More 
importantly, by joining CONMUN 
you will make countless new friends, 
not only within the club, but from all 


across North America. Although par- 
ticipation in the conferences involves 
a significant amount of work, there is 
always time set aside to party, and all 
the delegates enjoy themselves while 
visiting the various cities where the 
conferences are held. 

Last year CONMUN dedicated 
itself to four conferences, hosted 
by the following universities: 
Georgetown University (Washington 
D.C.), University of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia), McGill University 
(Montreal), and the University of 
Virginia (Charlottetown). This fall 
CONMUN will be attending both the 
Georgetown and Pennsylvania con- 
ferences and we hope to repeat the 
great successes of our previous year. 

Now is the time for all new stu- 
dents to consider the many ways to 
grow and benefit from their university 
experience. Any significant develop- 
ment for a new student must be 
attained through new experiences, 
meeting new people, and taking an 
active role in student life. We believe 
that CONMUN can provide you with 
all of this, and we look forward to 
hearing from you. To join or learn 
more about the organization, please 
e-mail the Vice-President of Internal 
Affairs, Riccardo Filippone, at 
vpinternal@conmun.org or visit our 
web site at www.conmun.org.** 
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by Cristelle Basmaji 
President, CASA 


ou have spent the last few 
Y vss getting acquainted with 

your classes, teachers, and fel- 
low students. You are beginning to 
gain new knowledge, and experience 
the most exciting years of your life. 
You are timid, yet prepared to learn 
and take on new projects. You are seri- 
ous, yet willing to meet new faces and 
get involved in student life, because 
this is what makes your university 
career at Concordia fulfilling and 
rewarding. If this sounds anything like 
you (and even if it doesn’t), read on, 
because you will discover how to 
learn beyond your textbooks, build 
important skills to become a future 
business leader, and make friends that 
will last a lifetime. 

You are probably asking yourself, 
who can possibly help me build these 
new skills and ensure that these fan- 
tastic experiences actually happen 
to me? The answer: CASA, the 
Commerce & Administration Student 
Association. CASA is the largest fac- 
ulty association at Concordia 
University, representing 5,000 under- 
graduate students of the John Molson 
School of Business. CASA’s mandate 
is to promote and provide for the aca- 
demic and social interests of its mem- 
bers by offering specific services 
which cater to the needs of business 
students. An important part of 
CASA’s mission is to make your uni- 
versity experience as smooth and has- 
sle-free as possible. 

CASA encourages you to come by 
its offices located in room GM 211-14 
on the second floor of the GM 
Building (1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West) to become acquainted with the 
CASA executive team for 2001-2002 
and obtain information about our 


servides, associations, and events. We 
have an open-door policy at CASA 
from Monday’ to _ Thursday, 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m. so don’t hesitate to 
drop by and ask us questions. We are 
here to serve YOU! 


CASA: An Unforgettable 
Learning Experience 


CASA also has a private tutor bank 
if you need any additional help 
with any core courses or specific 
courses for your major. 


...you will discover how to 
learn beyond your textbooks, 
build important skills to 
become a future business 
leader, and make friends that 
will last a lifetime. 


CASA Services 

@ The R.O. Wills Computer Lab is 
located on the ninth floor of the 
GM Building and was built espe- 
cially for the students of the John 
Molson School of Business. The 
lab is equipped with more than 40 
Pentium computers and all the nec- 
essary software for your 
Commerce courses. 

@ The Career Centre is located on the 
tenth floor of the GM Building and 
is there to help you build your C.V. 
and find summer internships, part- 
time jobs, or a full-time career 
upon graduation. Don’t wait until 
you graduate to take advantage of 
this exceptional service! 

@ Tutorials are offered for all core 
courses in Commerce before mid- 
terms and finals in order to allow 
students to clarify concepts, ask 
questions, and exchange ideas. Ask 
your teachers for the time, date, 
and location of these tutorials. 
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@ CASA offers the National Post 
everyday in GM 211-14 free of 
charge for all Commerce students! 

@ The Commerce Exchange maga- 
zine is published three times a year 
and is mailed directly to your 
home. This magazine is put togeth- 
er by students, and provides a wide 
array of information about CASA 
events and current business issues. 

@ Ten CASA Awards are given each 
year to full-time and part-time stu- 
dents who have satisfactory aca- 
demic standing and have made a 
significant contribution to 
Commerce student life. The value 
of these awards is $500 for full- 
time students and $250 for part- 
time students. The deadline for 
application is September 7. 

@ The Danielle Morin Award was 
created this year in honour of the 
former Associate Dean of 
Undergraduate Affairs of the John 


Molson School of Business. This 
award has a value of $1,000 and is 
given to a full-time or part-time 
student who has completed 48 
credits at the John Molson School 
of Business and has contributed 
significantly to student life. Get 
involved and maintain your GPA to 
apply for this prestigious award 
next year! 


CASA Associations and 

Committees 
CASA has seven sister associa- 

tions, which were created to answer 

the specific requests of students in 
each major in Commerce. 

@ CMSA: Marketing (GM 211-4) 

@ DSMISSA: Decision Sciences and 
Management Information Systems 
(GM 206) 

@ FISA: Finance and Investment 
(GM 211-6) 

@ JMAS: Accounting (GM 218-5) 

@ CEMA: Entrepreneurship and 
Management (GM 218-2) 

@ JMIBA: International Business 
(GM 218-2) 

@ AIESEC: International Work 
Exchange Program (GM 211-12) 


@ Commerce Games Committee 

(GM 211-8) 

@ UBG: Undergraduate Business 

Games Committee (GM 211-8) 

@ CSM: Concordia Sports Marketing 

Seminar (GM 206) 

@ CASA Cares: Charity Organization 

(GM 218-5) 

@ UNCC: Undergraduate National 

Case Competition (GM 218-5) 

We encourage you to get involved 
with any one of our sister associations 
and committees. Since most 
Commerce students have a broad 
range of interests, please join the 
association that caters to your specific 
major, as well as any others that 
appeal to you. 


CASA Events and Activities 

@ Business seminars and confer- 
ences: Listen to prominent busi- 
ness speakers and exchange ideas 
with them. 

@ Corporate cocktails: Develop your 
networking skills by interacting 
with business leaders on an infor- 
mal basis. 


@ Thursday parties: Come join the 
CASA crew for great parties every 
Thursday night at Poste 25, the 
new official JMSB bar, located at 
1684 de Maisonneuve, corner St- 
Mathieu. 

® Spring break trip to Daytona 
Beach 

@ Week-end trips: skiing, camping, 
New York, and others 

@ Charity events: barbecues, bache- 
lor auctions, fashion show 
The CASA executive looks foward 

to meeting new students this year, and 

we encourage you to GET 

INVOLVED in CASA and its member 

associations, either as an organizer or 

as a participant. 

Contact us by phone at 848-7464 
for more information about the servic- 
es we provide for business students. 
Find out how to make your university 
career more fulfilling and maximize 
your personal growth and develop- 
ment by getting involved. * 


Check out our new web site at: 
www.casa-jmsb.ca 
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and Rocci Luppicini, President, GSA 


has begun an initiative called Tolerange, Acceptance, 

and Growth (TAG) as part of a larger vision to 
encourage graduate students to develop professional identi- 
ties marked by globally conscientious communalism. This 
initiative is relevant for members at all levels of affiliation 
with Concordia University. This initiative includes the 
active promotion of university policies and student initiated 
projects which support the acceptance of diversity and pro- 
tect against intolerance. 

Rocci Luppicini and I had the pleasure of bringing this 
initiative to Durban, South Africa for the United Nations 
World Conference Against Racism. “Just take the first right 
after the robot and walk straight through the open field until 
you see a security guard who will tell you where to go next.” 
Failing to realize that a ‘robot’ refers to a traffic light and 
not a product of artificial intelligence molded into the form 
of a person, we spent the first part of the day wandering 
around Durban. Later that day, outdoor registration tents 
were filled with bright-eyed NGOs from around the world. 
Technical difficulties with computer connections allowed 
the first real venue for introductions and informal discus- 
sion to take place. This is where the real work started, 
meeting NGOs from around the world, sharing ideas, and 
setting up future contacts. 

We left the conference more sensitized to the causes and 
plights of others, and returned home to rededicate our 
efforts to developing participatory practices in policy cre- 
ation and to work in solidarity with Concordia University 
and other Canadian universities undertaking similar initia- 
tives. The United Nations NGO Forum provided an oppor- 
tunity for groups to raise their concerns, network and form 
alliances with other like-minded activist groups, and have 
their common plight recognized by a high level official 
body. 

With Concordia University, the same is true. Concerns 


Te Concordia Graduate Student Association (GSA) 
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A Bridge to The World 


by Nisha Sajnani, Vice-President External Affairs, GSA 


voiced by a student or student group are amplified when 
they are received empathetically by other groups. 
Demonstrations should not be feared when they occur on 
campus. They are a sign of a healthy, active student body. 
However, the platforms raised should be met with critical 
caution in order to keep mindless reactions at bay. 

Many students have approached the GSA to get involved 
in this initiative by proposing innovative ways to explore the 
concept of tolerance. The first of these student projects, ini- 
tiated by undergraduate student Jonathan Carruthers, took 
the form of a peace banner for all students, staff, and facul- 
ty to sign in support of tolerance, acceptance, and growth. 
Between October 9-11th, the GSA sponsored a photography 
and art exhibit entitled “Examples of Tolerance and 
Intolerance” as well as a series of panel discussions entitled 
“Unity Amidst Diversity” in which student leaders and 
members of Concordia’s administration participated. 

We have the privilege of being in a university which has 
within its mission statement a mandate to “prepare gradu- 
ates, at all levels, to live as informed and responsibly criti- 


cal citizens who are committed to learning and the spirit of 


inquiry”’. It is up to each of us to assume that responsibility. 
We feel that in order to remain in the spirit of critical 
inquiry, we must examine our own personal values and 
alliances and measure them against the action proposed by 
the dominant group of the hour, be it the Graduate Students 
Association, the Concordia Student Union, Concordia 
University, or a government body. 

If you have an innovative way in which the Concordia 
community could actively promote tolerance, acceptance 
and growth, the GSA would like to give you our support! * 


Graduate Students Association 
2030 Mackay Street 
848-7900 
http://gsa.concordia.ca 


What It Takes To Be a 
Successful Student 


by Brigeen Badour and Nelly Trakas 
Student Advisors, Centre for Mature Students 


ether you are starting your first semester as a 
VV int student or are almost through your first 
year, you are probably quite aware by now that 
the journey you have begun will not only contribute to your 
intellectual development, but to your personal development 
as well. Although it is an exciting journey, there may be a 
few bumps along the way, and so your Mature Student 
Advisors would like to share with you some helpful tips on 
how to become a successful student: 
© Be true to yourself. Have faith in your options and make 
decisions that meet your needs. A critical aspect of the 
university experience is to explore your interests and ful- 
fill personal and academic goals. If Anthropology sounds 
interesting and you want to try it out, go for it and regis- 
ter for the introduction course. And remember, it’s okay 
to change your major or degree. Your Mature Student 
Advisors are available to help you with different options 
for your degree and recommend various themes and 
courses of interest. 


® Go to class. Going to class is the most important thing to 
do, but you also have to be prepared when you get there. 
If you haven’t read and reviewed the material, you will 
not be able to appreciate the lecture. Plan to study effec- 
tively and manage your time efficiently. If you are hav- 
ing trouble juggling all of your responsibilities, or if you 
need help to brush up on your study skills, contact 
Counselling and Development. You may benefit from 
one of the workshops offered, or from a personal 
appointment with a Counsellor or Learning and Study 
Skills Specialist. 

® Build your library and research skills. The day you 
need to do research will come, and just knowing where 


to find information is a great place to start. Research is a 
skill that can be learned by everyone. Services and work- 
shops from Counselling and Development and courses 
such as INST 250 Introduction to Library Research will 
equip you with the necessary skills that can be used 
throughout your university studies and in the workplace. 

@ Keep track of your own academic record. Remember, 
it is your responsibility to know where you stand aca- 
demically. If you don’t understand what the GPA (grade 
point average) is or how it works, we will show you how 
to calculate it and explain how it affects your degree. 
Start a Concordia folder and keep important information 
in it, such as transcripts, advising notes, letters of rec- 
ommendation, payment deadlines and receipts, financial 
aid and awards information, workshop notes, and any- 
thing else you may need to refer to in the future. 

@ Take care of yourself. Prioritize your activities. Develop 
a regular and flexible schedule for your time. You will 
want to consider time for courses, study, work, family 
responsibilities, volunteering and extracurricular activi- 
ties. And just as important, make sure to allow some time 
for rest and relaxation for yourself, because this will 
enable you to maintain a healthy mind, body and spirit. 
If trying to fit everything into a limited amount of time 
seems daunting, consider a workshop on time manage- 
ment, offered through the Student Success Centre of 
Counselling and Development. 

@ Ask for help! If you are experiencing problems, get help 
immediately. Use all of the services available to you— 
your professors, the Centre for Mature Students, the 
New Student Programme Office, Counselling and 
Development, Health Services, the Financial Aid and 
Awards Office, the Birks Student Service Centre and 
your departmental advisors. We are all here for your suc- 
cess and want to make your transition to university a 
rewarding one. 

Your Mature Student Advisors truly want to help make 
your return to school a positive experience. Come and visit 
us for academic and para-academic advising, information, 
referrals, personal class schedules, or simply to say hello 
and let us know how you’re doing. Come see us and be part 
of the Mature Student Centre’s experience! * 


Brigeen Badour 848-3895 AD 420 Loyola Campus 
Anne Marie Ferrari 848-3891 LB 517 SGW Campus 
Nelly Trakas 848-3890 LB5I7 SGW Campus 
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The Art of 
Living for 
Today and 
Creating Your 
Tomorrow 


by Perla Muyal 
Academic Advisor, Fine Arts 


few weeks have passed since the frenetic beginnings 
of your academic year. As you look around the halls, 


the faces are increasingly familiar, class expecta-_ 


tions are clearer, and that feeling of confusion is dissipating. 
You are at last ready to settle into a routine.... Well, maybe 
soon, but not just yet! 

Don’t let the days pass with your participation in class 
limited to showing up now and again. This is the perfect 
time to remember the reasons you came to university. On 
your list (besides the fact that Concordia has the best fine 
arts school in Canada) may be that you want the degree, the 
art career, the graduate school, the opportunity to work with 
a faculty member you may know through reputation, and 
the access to studios and other facilities. I may not have list- 
ed your reasons in the right order, but I know that most of 
you did not come because your parents suggested that Fine 
Arts might be a good career choice! 

So how do you get to where you want to go? Some of 
you may want to manage your own dance or theatre troupe, 


...obtain a degree 
which will allow 
you to Dance up 
A Storm, Paint 
the Town Red and 
get paid for the 
pleasure. 


some may want to work as software designers or as film 
producers, and some have already chosen to be art educa- 
tors. All of you have chosen a field in which you hope 
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Photograph courtesy of Marketing Communications 


to be successful, not necessarily famous, but definitely 
successful! 

So here is the scoop: First, in whatever field you are 
studying, university is the best time to experiment, push the 
boundaries, try something new and discover new ways of 
thinking and doing things. Second, participate, participate, 
and participate in class discussions, in exhibitions, in study 
abroad and in student associations. You may not know that 
some programs offer professional internship opportunities 
or that you can apply to work as curator of the VAV gallery. 
You may also want to help organize an art event or concert. 
Third, seek out the help you need. There are many services 
at the University to help you when you run into life’s snags. 
Apart from the services you will read about in this maga- 
zine, as a student in Fine Arts you can seek academic advis- 
ing in your department and from the Office of Student 
Affairs in the Faculty of Fine Arts. 

Oh, just one more little but important tip....Some of you 
may not pay particular attention to your grades because you 
are enjoying the art experience. That’s great, but keep in 
mind that you might be restricting yourself from many 
opportunities which rely on GPA to determine 
eligibility/participation, opportunities such as study abroad, 
transfer of program, transfer to full-time studies, entrance 
into a graduate program, and scholarships. 

It is my hope that each of you will enjoy your studies, 
use the University well to advance your personal quest, and 
in the process obtain a degree which will allow you to 
Dance up A Storm, Paint the Town Red and get paid for the 
pleasure. ** 


Office of Student Affairs 
Faculty of Fine Arts 

VA 271 

(514) 848-4612 


Graduate Diplomas 
Create Real Career 


Opportunities 


by Edith Katz 
Coordinator, Marketing Communications—|MSB, DIA/DSA 


hinking about the future? “After my bachelor’s 

| degree, then what? I want to make a difference. How 

do I find a job in a not-for-profit organization? Would 

they hire someone with a degree in Psychology? Art 

History? English Literature? Political Science? Or 
Philosophy?” 

The answers to these questions and others are waiting 
for you at the John Molson School of Business, in the 
Program Office of the Graduate Diploma in Administration 
(DIA) and Graduate Diploma in Sport Administration 
(DSA). More than 80,000 not-for-profit organizations in 
Canada, from symphony orchestras to sports federations, 
from hospitals to human rights organizations, are looking 
for competent managers and administrators. Trained 


professionals are needed to manage organizations, as well 
as programs, communications and event management, mar- 
keting and fundraising. 

The DIA and DSA offer graduate management education 
emphasizing the development of practical management 
skills, teamwork and communications. The DIA Program 
has three career options: Arts and Cultural Administration, 
Health Care Administration, and Community Services, 
Public and Para-public Administration. 

Classes are held in the evening in the fall, winter, and 
summer semesters on the downtown campus of Concordia. 
Admissions to the DIA and DSA take place in September, 
January and May. For more information call the DIA/DSA 
Program Office at 848-2766. * 


° ARTS and CULTURE * HEALTH CARE 
° EVENT MANAGEMENT * COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Graduate Diploma in Administration (DIA) 
Graduate Diploma in Sport Administration (DSA) 


Graduate Certificate in Management of Health Care Organizations 
Graduate Certificate in Community Organizational Development 
Graduate Certificate in Cultural Affairs and Event Management 


http://www.johnmolson.concordia.ca 


INFORMATION SESSIONS 


Thursdays — 6:00 to 7:00 p.m. 
Nov. 15, Nov. 29, Jan. 10, Jan. 31 


1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Room GM 403-2 — 4th floor 
(Metro: Guy-Concordia) 


PROGRAM FEATURES 
¢ 30-credit diplomas or 18-credit certificates 
¢ part-time or full-time study 

¢ internship in the diplomas 

e transfer credits to the MBA program 


SIGN UP 
° Tel: (514) 848-2718 
e E-mail: diadsa@jmsb.concordia.ca 
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by Ariela Freedman, 


Assistant Professor, Liberal Arts College 


y midway through the first year, 
Biome students will have decid- 

ed on their major, others will 
have changed their mind, while still 
others will not yet have found a focus. 
The Liberal Arts College offers a rare 
opportunity for a general education, 
and the opportunity to explore a num- 
ber of different fields in an interdisci- 
plinary fashion. The College Major 
and Minor in Western Society and 
Culture can be combined with other 
areas of specialization, allowing stu- 
dents to benefit from both a general 
education in the classic, liberal arts 
tradition and from a disciplinary con- 
centration. 

The Liberal Arts College empha- 
sizes a background in art, literature, 
and the history of Western Society. It 
offers a small intensive program 
where frequent student advising and 
faculty accessibility are encouraged. 
For students enrolled at the Liberal 
Arts College, the transition between 
the first and second semester is a gen- 
tle one. Students first become 
acquainted on the New York Trip in 
the fall semester, and then look for- 
ward to the student-organized Talent 
Show held in the winter semester. All 
classes continue through both the fall 
and winter terms, so students resum- 
ing their classes from the first semes- 
ter are met with familiar faces, instead 
of rooms filled with new professors 
and students. By the end of the first 
semester, students begin to attain the 
cultural literacy they will need in 
order to successfully complete the 
three year program and, perhaps more 
important, the beginning of an educa- 
tion for life. They continue their cur- 
riculum from the first semester, read- 


j 


ing and writing with increasing confi- 
dence. They meet old friends, and 
make new friends, at the weekly cof- 
fee hour where students and faculty 
gather informally in the student 
lounge on the second floor of the 
College. The weekly coffee hour is 
also a good time for new students to 
visit the College and learn more about 
it. 


Liberal Arts College 
Offers Unique Educational 
Opportunities 


students bought their books and 
learned to navigate their way around 
the labyrinthine Hall building, than 
they are beginning classes, writing 
papers, and heading swiftly towards 
finals. The first semester can pass in 
the blink of an eye, and winter break 
comes as a much needed pause for 
rest and reflection. Perhaps one is 
only ready to go to university after 


The Liberal Arts College 
emphasizes a background in 
art, literature, and the 
history of Western Society. 


For students outside of a major or 
minor, the Liberal Arts College now 
offers a series of one-semester cours- 
es open to all Concordia students. 
These classes focus on various histor- 
ical periods and combine literature, 
politics, art, music and history in 
order to provide the student with a 
multidisciplinary, broad sense of the 
past. Having doubts about your 
major? Looking for a wide introOduc- 
tion to a number of 
different disciplines? Intellectually 
curious? Interested in working on 
your reading and writing skills, and 
your ability to think analytically and 
critically about material ranging from 
Plato to Freud? These classes may be 
for you, and are offered in a series of 
four interrelated core courses so that 
you can explore a range of different 
periods and texts over the course of 
your education. 

The first year of university is full 
of challenges. No sooner have 
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one has already gone to university. In 
a way, the second semester is the real 
beginning of your university career, 
minus the first day jitters. You have 
dipped your toe in the water, and now 
you are ready to take the plunge. We 
invite you to test the waters at the 
Liberal Arts College. 

Whether you choose the Liberal 
Arts College for its General 
Education electives or to complete its 
major, the College provides a range of 
exciting opportunities to advance your 
knowledge, become acquainted with 
the works of great masters, and, along 
the way, come to know yourself more 
profoundly. 

Come by the College at 2040 
Mackay to pick up a syllabus or talk 
to the secretary about registration. 
Check out our web = site at: 
artsandscience.concordia.ca/liberal_ 
arts_college/. Best of luck in the new 
semester! * 


New Student Programme 
Survey 


Ts New Student Programme is asking all new stu- 


All responses will remain strictly confidential. You are 
not under any obligation to identify yourself on this sur- 
vey. However, if you would like to enter your name into 
the prize draw and be eligible to win one of four $50 gift 
certificates to the Concordia Bookstore, you must 
include your name and ID number at the end of the sur- 
vey and the NSP Office must receive your completed 
survey by November 23. Prizes will be drawn on 
November 26, 2001. Winners will be notified by telephone. 


dents to give us some feedback about our services 

and your experience as a new student at Concordia 
University. Your answers will help the New Student 
Programme in its efforts to provide all new students with a 
positive first year experience at university. 

Please take a few minutes to complete the following sur- 
vey. Cut out the completed survey and return it to the New 
Student Programme Office on the Loyola Campus, AD 402 
or the Student Success Centre on the SGW Campus, H 481. 


Please answer the following questions. If you wish, you may attach a separate sheet with additional comments. 


|. Which of the following best describe(s) your student status at Concordia? Choose all descriptors that apply to you. 
O Undergraduate student © International student 

O Graduate student O Out-of-province student 

1 Independent student O Faculty of Arts & Science 

OF Full-time student O Faculty of Engineering & Computer Science 

Part-time student ©) Faculty of Fine Arts 

O Mature student © John Molson School of Business 


2. Overall, how satisfied are you with your chosen program of study (your major)? 
0 0 0 i) 0 
not satisfied somewhat satisfied satisfied very satisfied not in a program 


3. If you have ever contacted the New Student Programme Office by phone or e-mail, how would you rate the service 
provided by the staff? 
o o 0 0 im) 
not helpful somewhat helpful helpful very helpful never contacted 


4. How would you rate each of the following New Student Programme initiatives? 


4.1 Discover Concordia Orientation 
o oO Oo 
not useful somewhat useful useful 


0 o 
very useful did not attend 


4.2 Getting to Know U Days Orientation 
im) 0 i) 0 0 
not useful somewhat useful useful very useful did not participate 


4.3 Smart Start Program 
0 i) a) i) Oo 


not useful somewhat useful useful very useful did not attend 
4.4 The Bridge Magazine 

0 Oo o 0 0 

not useful somewhat useful useful very useful do not know 


4.5 The New Student Programme web site (www.concordia.ca/newstudent) 
og a) o 0 Oo 
not useful somewhat useful useful very useful have not seen it 


5. If you are a member of a PLUS New Student/Peer Mentor Group, how would you rate the program? 
Oo oO 0 
not useful somewhat useful useful 


very useful not a member 
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6. If you are not a member of a PLUS New Student/Peer Mentor group, why not? 

1! don’t know anything about that program. 

J | know about the program, but | don’t think | need the help of a peer mentor program. 
1 am interested, but the schedule is not suitable for me. 

CI don’t have enough time to participate. 


7. If you have attended any First Year Experience Workshops, overall, how would you rate the workshops you have 
attended so far? 
im) 0 im) oO @ 
not useful somewhat useful useful very useful did not attend any 


8. If you have not signed up for any First Year Experience Workshops, why not? 
J | don’t know anything about these workshops. 
I know about the workshops but | don’t think | need them. 
| am interested in attending some, but the times the workshops are offered are not suitable for me. 
11 don’t have enough time to attend workshops. 


9. Are there any workshop topics you would like to see offered in the future? 


10. Overall, do you feel connected to the Concordia community? 
i) 0 im) 0 
not at all connected somewhat connected connected very connected 


11. If you are involved in any student groups or extra-curricular activities on campus, list 
the activities or groups in which you participate. 


12. If you are not involved in any student groups or extra-curricular activities on campus, why not? 

JI don’t know how to get involved. 

© None of the groups/activities are of interest to me. 

1 | am interested in some activities/groups, but the scheduling of events/meetings is not suitable for me. 
11 don’t have enough time to get involved. 


13. Are you new to Montreal? Yes 0 No 


14. If you currently hold a job, how many hours per week do you work? hours 


New Student Programme Survey 


Prize Draw Entry Form 
Complete only if you want to enter your name into the prize draw. 


Survey must reach the New Student Programme Office by November 23, 2001 


Family Name: Given Name: 


Concordia Student ID Number: Telephone Number: 
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PLUS 


Programme for Leadership and University Success 


PLUS is designed to enhance university success for both new and returning students. 


The three main goals of PLUS are: 
* to train students as leaders 


* to provide new students with positive role models and peer support during their first year 


transition to university 


* to encourage both new and returning students to become more actively involved in the 
university community and the community at large 


There are two components to PLUS: 


New Student/Peer Mentor Groups 


New students are invited to join a PLUS Mentor 
Group and enjoy the many benefits. Groups meet 
regularly throughout the year. Members partici- 
pate in a variety of social and academic activities 
aimed at assisting new students in their transition 
to university. 


“ Benefit from the ongoing support of a 
trained peer mentor. 


Y Develop effective strategies for academic 
success. 


“Meet other new students. 


“Develop team building and interpersonal 
skills. 


“Get involved in campus life. 


Y Enjoy special access to many of the services 
offered by Counselling and Development. 


Leadership Workshop Series & 
Certificate 


The PLUS Workshop Series consists of six work- 
shops specifically designed to provide students 
with the skills, tools and knowledge to become 
effective leaders. 

The six workshops cover a range of leadership 
topics: 

Setting and Achieving Goals 

Assertive Communication 

Conflict Management 

Embracing Diversity 

Leadership and Team Building Skills 


Personal Management Skills: Time 
Management and Stress Management 
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PLUS workshops can be taken individually or as 
a package. Students who attend all six workshops 
will receive a Leadership Certificate and will be 
eligible to work as peer mentors. 
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Counselling and 
Development 


For more information contact: 
Student Success Centre 

SGW Campus, Hall Building, 
Room H 481 

(514) 848-7369 

or visit: 

New Student Programme web site 
www.concordia.ca/newstudent 


Concordia 
University Writing Test 


Al | students admitted to undergraduate degree programs at Concordia University must prove their competence in 
written expression. 


Why must students sit the University Writing Test (UWT)? 
Concordia University is committed to ensuring that its students possess good writing skills. Every student is therefore 
required to demonstrate competence in writing in either English or French. Students who fail to demonstrate sufficient 
fluency in their written expression will be advised on how to improve their skills in order to receive a passing grade. 
The sooner remedial measures are taken, the sooner a passing grade can be awarded. Furthermore, the benefits of 
improved writing skills can begin to have a positive effect on course work. 


What is the UWT? 

The University Writing Test, usually referred to as the UWT, is a test of students’ writing skills. It is mandatory for all 
Concordia students to sit the test, with the exception of those who pass designated writing courses with a grade of C- 
or better. The designated courses are ENGL 212, FRAN 400 and JOUR 201. 


When must I sit the UWT? 

Students must write the University Writing Test at the first sitting after their admission to the University. The test may 
be written in English or French. The UWT is not an exit examination. The UWT must be written at the beginning of a 
degree programme so that students who demonstrate weakness in their writing skills may get help. 


What is the test like? 

Students are asked to write a short essay of 300 to 500 words on one of the four or five topics provided. The topics are 
carefully chosen so that irrespective of background and discipline students can concentrate on their writing rather than 
upon demonstrating specialized knowledge. 


° More answers to your questions about the UWT are available on the University Writing Test web site. The test is 
listed on the Concordia University Home Page:http://www.concordia.ca—under “Information for Current 
Students.” 

° There is also a direct e-mail link to the Director of the University Writing Test, Dr. Elizabeth Steinson: 
UWT @vax2.concordia.ca 

° Check the UWT web site for answers to: ““What makes a passing essay?” and see some sample topics. 

° Don’t miss the students’ comments! 


Students who are admitted to Concordia University after writing the Concordia English Language Diagnostic Test 
(CELDT), the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), or the Michigan English Language Assessment Battery 
(MELAB) may have satisfied the writing skills requirement, or may be required to complete specific credit ESL 
(English Second Language) courses in order to satisfy the writing skills requirement. These students should check their 
Letter of Admission, Student Records, or request further information from the Office of the Registrar. 


Winter 2001/2002 UWT 
January 18 ¢ March 1 ¢ May 10 


Appointment cards for each of these dates must be picked up, in person, from the Birks Student Service 
Centre, Room LB 185, during the two weeks prior to the test date. 


